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A VISIT TO CYPRUS.—No. IV. 


Papuos. 


Tue late storm had cooled the atmosphere, and rendered travelling most 
agreeable, as we took leave of our worthy Turkish host, and, mounting, 
pursued our way towards the town of the once-famed Paphos, the site of 
the temple of Paphia, or Venus. The sun shone as mildly on the 
refreshed earth as his rays, two days siuce, had been powerfally dis- 
agreeable ; songsters, innumerable, chanted from the boughs of trees and 
twigs of thickly-set bushes that lined our pathway, and we hastened 


over the same track doubtless pursued by Paul and Barnabas when the 
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eyes of Sergius Paulus received light, and the sorcerer Elymas was struck 
with blindness. 

After an hour and a halfs smart riding we passed through the 
modern village of Callassi, or Collossi, and waded through a somewhat 
shallow stream, where the district of Limersole terminates. There was 
much more appearance of cultivation in these parts than any we had here- 
tofore passed through: to our left was the prominent land of Cape de 
Gotta; indeed, the environs of Callassi were one vast extent of delicious 
orchards, vineyards, and mulberry plantations, with abundance of water, 
oozing from purling streams, in every direction. ‘The ruins of an aqueduct 
and an old tower were pointed out to us by our guides, and travellers 
who had preceded us in their researches in these little-frequented parts 
attribute both to the handiwork of the Knights Templars. 

After fording through the river we passed the village of Episcopi ; 
pleasantly situated at the foot of a minor range of hills, which project far 
out into the sea, and form one of those many bluff headlands which is 
the leading feature of the sea-girt coasts of this island. The village 
itself is situated in a declivity, sufficiently elevated to command a 
charming prospect of the plains, which were all sown with wheat, as also 
of the orchards, plantations, and mulberry tracts that surround it. The 
summit of the hills were crowned with groups of graceful olive trees, 
whilst lower down, and right to the bases of the mountains, cypress and 
mountain oak flourished in wild luxuriance. Here, also, the greater 
portion of the population were Turks, men possessed of greater energy 
and spirit than their lethargic and indolent Greek neighbours. The 
country yields a small supply of cotton, and terra~ombra was said to be 
abundant. 

Here the sheik of the village pointed out to ws several interesting 
ruins, some of which, he persisted, were the remnants of omee-celebrated 
sugar-factories established on this spot; others, again, were said tc have 
served as storehouses or granaries; and ome er two had evidently once 
served as Christian churches, for every niche was marked with a cross, and 
there were remnants of what appeared to ‘have been fresco paintings. 
Whether sugar was really manufactured here or not it is difficult to 
ascertain, but it is certain that the-village before us once boasted of very 
great opulence; and it is almost as certain that, were proper measures 
adopted, the rich and fertile soil, the.congenial climate, and theebundant 
supply of very excellent water,:are ingredients that-would speedily con- 
stitute a wealthy provinee, and Episcopi might yet vie for wealth and 
commerce with any other town under the Sultan’s jurisdiction. 

Quitting Episcopi we commeneed to cross ever the mountains, which 
apparently here intersect the island, dividing with a rocky barrier the 
western from “the eastern shores. “The roads were abominable, and 
rendered slippery and dangerous by the late heavy fall of rain. The 
mountains here were entirely caleareous, terminating towards the sea in 
deep and almost perpendicular fissures, the soil being level and barren on 
inclined plains of reck. Under these circumstances we deemed it most 
prudent to dismount, and precede our horses ; for had they gone before us, 
a false step, or a slip on their part, would have crushed us to death. As it 
was, one of our party met with a most severe accident, which tended well- 
nigh to lame him for life: leaning for support on his reversed fowling- 
piece, at a most critical part, where the polished rock was as smooth and 
shining as a looking-glass, the barrel slipped between his legs, and coming 
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in sharp contact with his right foot, the shock was so great as to precipitate 
him on his face, with such force that blood gushed from his deeply-cut 
forehead, and he was lifted up to all appearances lifeless and insensible. 
Luckily a flask of brandy was at hand, which we poured into the wound, 
which we then stuffed up with common gun-wadding, and bound a silk 
handkerchief round his head. When he came to his senses again, he found 
his leg had been so much injured by the blow that he was obliged to be 
lifted into his saddle, and it was many weeks before he recovered the right 
use of the limb. Shortly after this contretemps we were happy to find 
ourselves once more on a delightful level plain, though still on the 
mountains: the grateful odour of many wild herbs, that grew in profusion 
around us, was mingled with the cool breeze of evening. Wild oak and 
cypresses and mastic vied with each other in height and strength and 
beauty. From our elevated position we saw the sun set in cloudless 
glory; and a few minutes afterwards we arrived at the village of St. 
Thomas, where we bivouacked for the night. 

Next morning the lark was fast asleep when our faithful courier roused 
us to partake of our early coffee, that most refreshing and delightful of all 
beverages to the eastern traveller. The horses were saddled, and every- 
thing ready for a start by the time the dawn had fairly appeared ; and we 
were shaking the heavy dew from our huge straw hats, which, in passing 
under the foliage of wet trees, had amassed a pretty considerable quantity 
of damp, very much about the same time that the lark shook the dew- 
drop from her wing: thus, for once in our lives, classing ourselves 
amongst the list of early birds. 

But who can describe how gloriously beautiful the first half hour of 
early morning is in these mild and delightful climes? The wonderful 
handiwork of the Great Master of the Universe was everywhere and in 
everything. Did we look to the east, there is a rich crimson drapery, 
fringed with gold, and the vesture of the morning sky is variegated with 
purple, green, rose-colour, fawn, and fifty other delicate tints, which the 
mind of man can barely conceive, much less hope to imitate. Above 
these, again, the light fleeey clouds are a splendid composition of silver, 
gold, and erystal-like pearl, veiling the clear blue azure canopy, like a 
fine network spread over a resplendent mirror. 

To the west, the dark clouds of night are nestling to rest on the tranquil 
waves of the distant horizon ; the last star has grown dim and impercepti- 
ble in the increasing light of day; the ocean is lighted up as a brilliant 
lamp; flowers open to the day, and the earth around us teems with the 
bountiful gifts of the Creator. Is there a breath that we breathe, or the 
note of a bird that we listen to, that does not distinctly proclaim the riches 
that undeserving men possess, and but too often abuse, during their 
pilgrimage upon earth? 

Soon after passing St. Thomas, we passed through the rather-con- 
siderable town of Latunsko, chiefly inhabited by Turks; many of whom, 
we were informed, were married to Greek wives. The natives appeared 
to be a fine, healthy, robust, and industrious people, and we encountered 
several of these hardy mountaineers going forth to their daily labours, 
most of whom stopped and saluted us civilly as we passed. This village 
occupies a central position on this defile of mountains, and com*hands an 
extensive prospect, extending to Cape de Gotta to the southward. 

Soon after quitting Latunsko we commenced our descent down a deep 
ravine, whose sides were in many places perfectly arpa and on 
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arriving at the bottom, we dismounted to partake of our frugal morning 
repast, and to enable the horses to drink deeply from the pleasant water 
that flowed from a fountain in the centre of the ravine. The scenery 
about here was bold and striking ; and, seated under the shade of an old 
ruined wall, we sketched the small illustration that accompanies this. 
Endless flights of doves and wild pigeons hovered over this spot, and cooed 
mournfully to their mates, as though sadly alarmed by our intrusion. 
Doubtless, up the perpendicular calcareous rocky side there were many 
niches and crannies well adapted for the security of their nests, as even the 
wily vipers could not by any possibility approach some of the projecting 
pinnacles, which at moments were swarming with quarrelsome blue 
pigeons, who fought and tusseled with each other till both were hurled 
over the ledge locked firmly together by claws and beaks, till the sensation 
of mutual Riaoee made both combatants desist, and fly off again before 
their bodies reached the earth. Leaving this ravine we passed Taluktoura, 
formerly a place of some considerable importance, situated on the pleasant 
sloping sides of a mountain, encompassed on three sides by well-cultivated 
valleys. The village was small and miserable, but much of the grounds, 
and many of the gardens and vineyards up the hillside, were the property 
of Turks, residing at Latunsko, who rode here and back on their donkeys 
every day in the week, to superintend the work of their peasants, or to set 
the shoulder to the wheel themselves. 

About three hours after leaving Taluktoura we bade adieu to these moun- 
tains, and, descending rapidly, arrived at the banks of a river, close to 
where it empties’itself into the sea; and here, halting for a short while, we 
dismounted and went down to the beach, strolling along the sea-sand in 
search of shells, or any curiosity the waves might chance to turn up for 
our inspection—the sea-coast running towards W.N.W. We sent for our 
horses, and fording the river close by the sea where it was shallowest, we 
followed the sea-shore till a sudden rocky barrier impeded our progress 
further in this direction, and then we struck off N.N.W., arriving soon 
afterwards at a ruined old castle, picturesquely situated on the summit of 
a high hill, which, we were informed, was a débris of the ancient Kuklia, or 
Conclia. This castle commanded an extensive prospect on all sides, with 
a very extensive view of the ocean. 

Here, at the quiet mid-day hour, we reposed awhile under the friendly 
shade of Cyprus, and inhaled the first breath of the delicious seabreeze 
that was only then setting in. Our guides, stretched upon the bare ground, 
were soon wrapped in deep slumber; and the only noises that interrupted 
the intense silence and solitude of that hour were the occasional rustling 
oceasioned by one ugly bloodsucker in pursuit of another, or the twitter- 
ings of the pretty little beccafico, or fig-eater, which at this season begin 
to accumulate in the island, and which, in a month or so later, would 
afford a rich pastime to the sportsman; who, Cockney-like, seated under a 
tree with a diminutive gun, not much larger than a child’s toy, will pick 
off these birds by dozens at a time. Their flesh is considered a very great 
delicacy, and certainly, when fresh and stewed with vine leaves, they are 
not to be despised; but they are most surprisingly fat, and not contented 
with their natural greasy tendency, the still more greasy Greeks, after 
half roasting them, preserve them in oil, and so use them as dainties all the 
year round, We must confess that though we‘have travelled a good deal 
in out lives, and seen a good many rare sights, we never remember, before 


meeting with it in Cyprus, to have seen bottles of pickled birds set upon a 
dinner table as‘a luxury. 
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In the neighbourhood of this place there are a few miserable huts which 
aspire to be called a village, and the natives of which subsist almost 
entirely during the summer months on wild marsh-mallow vegetables and 
fruits, a diet which, nevertheless, appeared in no measure to detract from 
their health or activity. ‘This place is supposed by some to have been the 
ancient Cythera. The surrounding country is by nature well adapted for 
the conveniences and comfort of man; but it has been almost entirely 
depopulated, owing to the civil schisms that have periodically rent the 
island, the bad system of government, and the poverty and indolence of the 
inhabitants. 

Mounting again, we crossed over a bridge built across a deep stream by 
the Turks, but which, at the time of our passage, was in a dilapidated and 
dangerous condition ; and shortly after passed by three villages, Dlamé, 
Akshai, and Kulloon, all within half-an-hour’s ride of each other. 

At sunset we reached the supposed site of the once-celebrated garden of 
Venus ; and, as the weather was remarkably mild, we preferred bivouacking 
in the open air for the night to entering into any of the houses of the neigh- 
bouring village of Iroskepos, or Jeroschipos, though some of the inhabitants, 
both ‘Turks and Greeks, were solicitous of our company. But the black, 
smoky appearance of the houses argued ominously of fleas, if nothing worse; 
so we preferred our capote to their carpets, and civilly declined their pressing 
invitations ; at the same time fully recompensing them for their trouble by 
speculating largely in fowls, eggs, &c., and, what was a great luxury in 
Cyprus, afine large bowl of fresh milk from the goats. At the village 
there were a few native consular agents, who sported their flags to honour 
our arrival, 

We had a fine moon to help us in our survey of this singular place, 
so linked with profane tradition. Of water there was an abundant 
supply in every direction, and several caves, hewn out of the rocky 
barriers that fenced in the ground to seaward, and defended it from the 
fiercer winter gales; but, save a few bulbs, nothing but brambles, thistles, 
thorns, and donkeys, now flourished in the garden: the site, however, is an. 
admirable one for the purposes to which it is said to have been devoted. 
The earth, rising in platforms, supported on rocky shelves, each partition 
of which seemed to possess a different soil, so that the fruits and flowers of 
many countries might be here congregated, and, doubtless, with a little 
attention, thrive admirably. Then, again, the most picturesque arbours 
aud grottoes might be formed in every direction, and a few lofty trees, well 
planted, cast a pleasant shadow during the hotter hours of the day and 
variegate the scene; but this, we fear, is an undertaking too gigantic 
for the most enlightened of the present inhabitants of Cyprus. 

Next morning we mounted, and soon cantered up to the modern Paffa, 
the seaport town of ancient Paphos. The place abounded with ruins, and 
must once have been of considerable extent ; but the ruined walls, of what 
were once doubtless magnificent buildings, now only serve as poultry-yards, 
or miserable kitchen-gardens, and the whole of the inhabitants might be 
launched out to sea in an ordinary ship’s long-boat without endangering 
their safety. On the point of the cliff is a strong tower, with a few guns 
and flagstaff and a minaret; and here a few ill-paid and worse-fed 
soldiers are kept in garrison, to astonish any sea-coming foes by their 
valiant exploits. 

We then proceeded to the ancient Paphos, the site of God’s mercy td the 
Roman centurion, distant about twenty minutes’ ride. Here was a number 
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of detached rocks, hewn out for habitations either for the living or the 
dead, it is hard to say which; though one of these rooms afforded us a 
pleasant shelter from the heat and the heavy dews of night during the 
two days we remained amongst the ruins. 

The situation of ancient Paphos must have been delightful. Hewn out 
and built upon solid rocks, the waves of the Mediterranean have through 
centuries combated, but vainly, for the mastery; and the cool spray of 
the angry surge, flying high up in the air, falls discontentedly into the 
bosom of its mother ocean, unable—owing to the long ledge of rocks in 
front—to surmount the pinnacle upon which we are seated, as we gaze 
thoughtfully upon the cloudless horizon. A few ships are sailing to and 
fro in the distance, and an Arab sponge-fisher’s boat ventures close 
within shore in, search of submarine treasures. The old port has long 
since been blocked up, and nothing but death and destruction await the 
hapless bark that is caught by the winter gale close to this shore. But, 
hark! in the still hour of mid-day we hear faintly the distant cry of the 
Muezzin call; the sponge-fishers prostrate themselves towards Mecca— 
and the darkness that fell upon Elymas the sorcerer, alas! still reigns in 
the land. 

As the accident that our companion had the misfortune to meet with 
rendered riding laborious and painful, we came to the decision of sending 
back our servants and guides by land to Larnacca, and engaging a passage 
on board of a native boat then lying at Paffa, or Bafla. We went on 
board, and, tripping the anchor, set sail for the seaport town of Famogosta. 


MARK DUNTHORN.—No. II 


Ir happened to be Passion-week, and the bells were then ringing for church. 
As Mr. Manley was going out of the gate, the thought suddenly struck 
him that Mark’s anxiety to commence operations on the walnut-tree had 
reference to the young rooks, which were now at an age to make them a 
desirable prey. He instantly returned a few paces, and calling loudly to 
Mark, who was digging in a neighbouring border, he reiterated the order 
he had just before given him; and seeing the gardener at a little distance, 
he said, “‘ Simpson, you hear what I have said about the walnut-tree ; mind 
that I am obeyed.” 

Simpson heard and would punctually have followed his master’s injunc- 
tions if he had remained in that part of the garden, but his business called 
him unfortunately to another spot out of sight of the walnut-tree. The 
wished-for opportunity now presented itself. Mark looked around, not a 
creature was near him. Slipping on the loose outer coat (the wide pockets 
of which he had often found very convenient) that he had taken off, he 
quickly ascended the tree. 

‘Caw ! caw !” cried he, imitating the rooks, which, alarmed at his approach, 
began to fly about in all directions. “Ay, ay, you may say caw, my fine 
fellows, you shan’t caw much longer; go you into my pocket, and you, you 
are still enough now ; and now for you ”—his attention being attracted by 
the heads of some young rooks peeping over a large nest at a little distance. 
He beat off the old birds who hovered over them, clamorous with affright, 
and Stretching out his arm at full length, he stept upon another bough. In 
his eagerness to obtain his prey, he had forgotten to notice whether the 
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branch was decayed or not; in an instant it gave way under his weight, and 
he was precipitated to the ground. 

The crash, the shriek, the groan that followed aroused the attention of 
the servants in the house, and of a labourer whu was in the adjoining field ; 
they all ran to the spot. There lay Mark writhing with pain; he had 
endeavoured to rise but was unable, and it was evident to all that he was 
very much injured, although no bones appeared to be broken. 

One of the maids ran to the church, fearful that when the service was 
concluded, her master might not return home, but go as was his frequent 
practice to visit some sick person. She waited at the gate for a few 
minutes, and perceiving Mr. Manley leaving the church she hastened to 
him, and informed him of what had happened. More shocked perhaps 
than surprised at her intelligence, he proceeded with all speed to the 
wretched man, whom he found extended on a shutter, which the labourers 
were raising between them, with an intent to bear him to his own abode. 
The colour for an instant flashed into his pale cheek, and fresh drops 
of perspiration suffused his whole countenance when he recognised 
Mr. Manley. 

“OQ, Mark!” exclaimed the latter, himself turning pale at the spectacle 
before him, “ this comes of disobeying my orders.” 

Mark groaned, and seemed in such excruciating agony that Mr. Manley 
forbore to say another word, but bidding the men “go on,” he walked by 
their side, judiciously and kindly directing their movements, and accom- 
panied them to the cottage. He secured the attendance of Mr. Thompson, 
the medical man, resident at , by the way, so that no time was lost 
for the relief of the sufferer. On examination it was found that the spine 
was so seriously injured, and that such other hurts had been received, that 
the most fatal consequences might be apprehended. All was done for 
him that the case rendered possible. He was given in charge to a poor 
widow who lived near him, and his immediate wants were supplied from 
the vicarage. 

In the evening, Mr. Manley and Mr. Thompson again met at the cottage. 
Mark was exceedingly impatient under his sufferings, and in truth they 
were very severe. Mr. Manley found it impossible to hold any conversa- 
tion with him ; Mark was as unable now as he had formerly been unwilling 
to attend to him. 

“It is a sad case,” observed Mr. Manley to the doctor, as they left the 
cottage; “ the poor wretch will die, and give no sign, I fear, or proof 
either of faith or penitence.” 

“ He will die, certainly,” returned Mr. Thompson, “but not at present 
—he may lie some little time. You have now, to use his own words, got 
him fairly on his back; and if we can manage to give him some degree of 
ease, he may yet, under treatment and instruction like yours, be brought 
to a better state of mind. You and I have met at sickbeds where our 
patient’s case was almost as hopeless, both to you and me, as Mark’s, yet 
you have often sueceeded in obtaining your end, whilst my skill has been 
of no avail.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” said Mr. Manley, “ that so many of your fraternity 
should so much dislike our attendance as they do. However, I trust that 
the prejudice against our ministry is wearing away, and that medical men 
do not so often think, as formerly, that our words counteract their medicines 
—and are more inclined to allow that a man may be restored at the same 
time both in body and soul. It seems 2 most shocking thing to me that a 
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person should be permitted to go out of this world with every sin upon his 
head unrepented of, because his minister is forbidden, in the fear of 
shortening existence, to speak the necessary words of salvation, to rouse the 
stray sheep of his fold to a timely sense of his danger.” 

“ There is discretion to be used in these cases as in all others,” replied 
Mr. Thompson. “ It is the part and the duty of the medical man to save 
life if it be possible; and where success depends, humanly speaking, on 
his patient’s mind being kept perfectly calm, he must consider only the 
animal safety, if I may so express myself, of the being intrusted to him. 
When he has done his part, the clergyman may properly step in and 
complete the good work. If the latter interpose prematurely, the chance 
of all parties is lost; and a man is hurried unfit into eternity, who, 
judiciously treated, might have been a living monument of God’s mercy— 
an attestation of the Divine goodness in his generation.” 

‘Then you limit your restriction to extreme cases?” said Mr. Manley. 

‘*Certainly,” replied Mr. Thompson; “where death is inevitable, it 
would be cruelty, in my estimation, to withhold any benefit that might 
result from the attendance of the clergyman ; and I hold it moreover to be 
the duty of friends and relatives to summon him to the sick man’s bed. 
So also in cases of lingering disease, the kind and judicious cares of the 
minister are valuable in every respect. A mind at peace, and resting in 
humble confidence in God, is a wonderful help to the medical man, and 
half the sick man’s cure.” 

“The sick are not, however, so much inclined to think so as I could 
wish to see,” said Mr. Manley. “ We are generally sent for only when 
our attendance is too late to effect much good; and to many our uninvited 
appearance is looked upon as an intrusion, or regarded as a death-warrant. 
Indeed so little encouragement do we receive, that it is only a sense of 
duty to our Divine Master that can compel us to urge those offers upon 
others which should be sought for by themselves, and prized as their 
highest privilege and comfort.” 

“You must admit, however,” said Mr. Thompson, “that there is a 
better feeling in this respect, as in many others, gaining ground amongst 

“T see it, and see it most thankfully,” returned Mr. Manley. “Every 
age, properly speaking, is a degenerate age; but though vice may yet 
unhappily abound, the present is not the worst on record : on the contrary, 
if we compare it with many generations that have preceded it, we shall find 
abundant cause of gratitude and hope, and feel that in every ray of 
improvement around us, there is light, and life, and joy, shed on our own 

ath.” 

The gentlemen now parted ; the duty of the day was not yet completed, 
and its close, though it found them fatigued, found them also happy in the 
consciousness that they had fulfilled, to their ability, their respective tasks. 

Mark was now in a very distressing state. His sufferings were extreme, 
and frequently rendered him quite incapable of giving his attention to 
Mr. Manley, who was unremitting in his kindness to him. When, 
however, he was able to listen to him, he showed not only great anxiety as 
to the future, but great eagerness to avail himself of Mr. Manley’s 
instructions. 

* Ah! sir,” said he, one day, “I little thought when I used to say it 
would be time enough to think of these things when you had got me on 
my back, how soon I should be brought to it. I, that was so strong, and 
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so active, and so young, just in my prime, who would have thought but 
that I might have lived for years and years to come? And now the doctor 
tells me, and I am afraid he says the truth, that I shall never leave the bed 
alive. I wish, with all my heart, I had lived a better life, but perhaps it 
is not too late now; if 1 could but get well again I would be such a 
different man ; and who knows after all, doctors are not always right, and 
nothing is impossible, you say, to God.” 

“ Don’t attempt to delude yourself with any such ideas,” said Mr. Man- 
ley, earnestly ; “nothing indeed is impossible to Him who is all-powerful ; 
but we may assure ourselves that He will not alter the ordinary course of 
His providence, and work miracles for those who habitually despise His 
commands, and neglect the simplest means of grace appointed by Him, 
whilst health and strength and instruction were afforded them. The wisest 
and the only safe plan that you can now follow is to make use of the 
opportunity still granted you, and to endeavour with all your heart to 
return to your offended Maker in true penitence, and with sincere sorrow 
for your sins.” 

“ But is it of any use?” said Mark, casting an imploring and piteous 
look at Mr. Manley. ‘* How do I know that God will have mercy and 
pardon me ?”’ 

“You know it from His holy word,” replied Mr. Manley, “and from 
the assurance of our blessed Saviour himself.” 

Mark fixed his eyes upon him, as though he would devour the words he 
was about to speak ; and though the severity of his bodily pain forced large 
drops to stand on his brow and lips, he suppressed all utterance of his 
anguish. 


*¢ By the mouth of His holy prophet God declares, ‘ when the wicked man 
turneth from the wickedness he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive,’ and He elsewhere expressly 
affirms that ‘ He will abundantly pardon.’ And what says our Lord and 
Saviour himself—words of more comfort than heaven itself has ever offered, 
or earth before heard? ‘Come unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy 
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laden, and I will give you rest. 

“ Go on, please, sir,” said Mark, “I like to hear you.” 

“‘ T rejoice to hear it,” returned Mr. Manley. “ Take it as a sure word 
of comfort, and a stay to your soul, that God does not delight in executing 
vengeance, but in showing mercy and pity. If you are penitent enough to 
claim His compassion, have no fear but that He is ready to forgive, and 
able to save you to the uttermost.” 

** And do you think I am penitent enough?” asked Mark. 

“That is a question, which neither I nor any man can answer,” replied 
he; “the only proof of penitence by which we can form a judgment is 
amendment of life. It is one thing to be sorry for sin, whilst smarting 
under its punishment, and another to resist it when we have the power to 
be guilty of it again.” 

“That’s only too true,” said Mark, “I know that of myself; my old 
mother made a great talk about being penitent and so forth, when she had 
that bad illness some years ago, but when she got well, how then did it go 
with her? Did she keep to her words then? Not she; we had many a 
good laugh together at what had before frightened her, and most likely 
it would have been just the same if she had got over her last illness.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Mr. Manley ; “‘ but we are not to judge one 
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another; nor is any one at liberty to speak ill of the dead, who can no 
longer defend themselves.” 

It was not, however, till many conversations had passed between him 
and Mr. Manley, that Mark could be brought to speak of his mother as 
his good minister desired. He had been prone to excuse himself by 
attributing all blame to her. But at length, to Mr. Manley’s great satis- 
faction, he thus expressed himself, after having related some circumstances 
which had passed between them :— 

“ No, sir, no,” said he, “she was not a good mother nor a good woman ; 
but I wish I had never reproached her, and that on her deathbed, for her 
way of bringing me up. If she was to blame, so was I; and so is every 
one who has done as I have. It’s not the want of knowing better, but 
the desire to do ill, that leads most persons to do wrong. Make me believe 
that any man can lie, and swear, and thieve, and not feel that he ought 
not to do such things, and be ignorant that they are forbidden! No, no, 
the fault don’t lie there; no one would do such things if he had not a 
liking for them; others may tempt him, but he first tempts himself.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Manley, “the root of sin is in our own 
corrupt nature. We are prone to evil from our birth, and he who takes no 
pains to resist and to overcome the evil in him, when the means are given 
him for the purpose, must charge himself with the sin, and receive as his 
just due the punishment of it.” 

“Shall I tell you,” said Mark, “what has been the cause of my doing 
such bad things as I have? It is neither more nor less than this, I did not 
believe that God took notice of what we did, and would trouble Himself to 
watch such a one as me. You have said, and the chaplain at the jail has 
often said, ‘God’s eyes are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.’ I did not credit a word of it; but it was strange, wasn’t it, sir, that 
I should just meet my deathblow in the very act of stealing? I had 
planned taking your birds for many days before, and had got a man to buy 
them of me, and sell them again at market, so that neither of us 
might be found out.” 

“"Bhere is nothing strange in the fact, that He who has given laws to 
his creatures,” returned Mr. Manley, “should be careful to watch how 
they are obeyed. How in the day of judgment could a just verdict be 
pronounced, if there was no previous witness of our conduct ?—your own sad 
experience of what takes place in our own courts of justice, may show the 
reasonableness of this. I can readily imagine how early, and how anxiously 
too, not only you, but many others also, have deluded yourselves with this 
belief, that you were not noticed by God; but what folly !—He that made 
the eye, has assuredly an eye upon all; He that formed the ear, hears, 
without doubt, all we utter; and before Him, as our Creator, the thoughts 
of all hearts lie naked and exposed. None, you may rely upon it, are too 
mean for His vigilance; none are so great or so powerful as to elude His 
knowledge or escape His vengeance.” 

The mention of the day of judgment had a striking effect upon Mark, 
and for some days his mind was in a distressing state, between terror and 
hope. Mr. Manley was constantly with him, as anxious to inspire a well- 
grounded confidence in the mercy of God, through an Almighty Saviour, 
as the sufferer was to receive it. He remained with him to the very last, 
at the entreaty of the dying man, whose consciousness never deserted him. 

** Thank you, sir,” said he, a short time before his death, “you have 
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been very kind to me, and I hope your care has not been quite thrown 
away upon me. I trust all to God, for I have a worse and worse opinion 
of myself every hour I live. I think, I hope I am penitent; but God 
alone knows the truth. My heart misgives me, but I cry to my Saviour 
and say, ‘ Lord be merciful to me a sinner! Help, Lord, or I perish!’” 

He wept for some minutes, nor did Mr. Manley attempt to check him; 
he was much affected also, and he inwardly and fervently prayed for the 
sufferer. 

Mark now recovered himself. ‘I wish,” said he, “I had some trifle to 
give you, sir, as a sort of remembrance, not of me, but of my thankfulness 
to you (his eyes wandered round the almost empty chamber) ; there’s the 
little glass I used to shave ‘by—do dake it, and sometimes think of poor 
Mark.” 

Again he wept. Mr. Maniley apdke Kindly to him, and put the glass 
into his great-coat pocket, to Mark’s great aatisfaction. Life was rapidly 
on the ebb: Mr, Manley and the nurse knelt dowm, and the former com- 
menced reading the recommendatory prayer, but ‘before he had ended, 
Mark knew little of what was passing; a groan, a shudder, and then a 
start, and in a few minutes afterwards he had ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Manley left the cottage for his own home full of serious thought. 
As he passed down the road he was obliged to diverge from the path, in 
order to avoid a tree which had been felled and lay in the way. 
of thought to which the sight gave rise was natural. 

** There is hope in a tree,” sighed he, “when it is cut down that it will 
sprout again, but man giveth up the ghost and where is he?” Who may 
answer that awful question? The Christian alone may breathe his hope 
and say—in the bosom of his Father and his God, if faith in the 
Redeemer’s blood has effaced the handwriting of his iniquity, and the tear 
of true penitence blotted out the remembrance of his sins. 

‘‘ But let the wicked beware,” continued he, pursuing the train of his 
thouglits. “‘.A deathbed repentance is at best uncertain and unsatisfactory ; 
most painful to them who take an interest in the penitent, and most 
dangerous to himself. Unhappy son of an unhappy mother! unhappy, 
not because of poverty or of any extraordinary visitation of Providence, 
but from a course of irreligion and guilt. She too is gone to her last 
account, professedly contrite; but doubts, like thick mists obscuring the 
bright face of day, hang over that grave which the rays of Christian hope 
should illumine. Ah! little can the multitude comprehend, on such 
occasions, the painful feelings of him who is the appointed watcher over 
the souls of Christ’s flock. Alas! many ridicule our office, more still fancy 
our ministry a life of ease only, or indolent enjoyment ; and no wonder, 
they who care not for their own immortal interests can form little con- 
ception how powerfully others can care for them, or understand how heavy 
a responsibility rests with him whose task is to awaken others to a sense of 
their obligations, and to show how accountable they are for their actions 
amidst determined insensibility and sloth.” 


The train 








Ir is true, although it is mortifying to man’s vanity, and ought to teach 
the wisest humility, that many of the most valuable discoveries have been 


the result of chance rather than of meditation, of accident rather than 
design. 





























































































THE HOME FRIEND. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


THe BuLLFINCH. 


In the course of April and May, we may hear in our woodlands or gardens 
or shrubberies, the low piping nutes of the Bullfinch* (Pyrrhula vulgaris). 
The song is not a very melodious one, neither can it be heard at any great 
distance ; yet the bird must have a musical ear, and a good memory. No 
bird has so great a facility as this for learning music ; and it can be taught 
to whistle to the tunes of a German flute, and will often add to them a few 
little graces from its natural song. Some bullfinches can be trained to 
sing two or three different airs, never at all mingling one with the other ; 
but much skill and patience are requisite in thus educating it. A bird so 
accomplished is very expensive, and as much as four or five pounds is some- 
times given for a well-trained bullfinch. At Hesse and Fulda, little schools 
are formed for the purpose of teaching the birds, and these supply 
Germany, Holland, and England with these musicians. “No school,” 
says Dr. Stanley, “‘can be more diligently attended by its master, and no 
scholars more effectually trained to their own calling, than a seminary of 
bullfinches. As a general rule, they are formed into classes of about six 
each, and kept in a dark room, when food and music are administered at 
the same time; so that when the meal is ended, if the birds feel disposed 
to tune up, they are naturally inclined to copy the sounds which are so 
familiar to them. As soon as they begin to imitate a few notes, the light 
is admitted into the room, which still further exhilarates their spirits, and 
inclines them to sing.” In some of these schools the birds are not allowed 
either light or food till they begin to sing. After being thus taught in 


* The Bullfinch is about six inches in length. Crown of the head deep 
black ; neck, shoulders, and back bluish grey ; rump white; wings and tail 
black, the former crossed by a broad band of white; beak, face, and chin 
black; sides of the neck, throat, breast, and belly brick-red; lower parts 
white ; feet purplish-brown. The colours of the female are as usual less pure 
and distinct. 
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classes, each bullfinch is made the sole charge of a boy, who plays his 
organ from morning till night, while the superintendent of the bird-school 
goes his rounds, regularly, to watch the progress of teacher and pupils. It 
seems singular to those unused to birds, to find that the bullfinches fully 
understand the scoldings or praises which they receive from this class- 
master, and which are distributed according to their deserts. This training 
process is continued for nine months, by which time the bird has become 
so accustomed to the airs which it has to perform, as to sing them without 
mistake. Sometimes during the moulting season, however, the poor little 
songster’s memory fails, and all the trouble bestowed on its education 
becomes perfectly useless. Some birds are taught by these methods to 
whistle three distinct airs ; but there are few that can do more than execute 
a simple air, with perhaps some few notes as a prelude. 

But besides these acquired songs, the bullfinch has many winning ways 
in captivity, and seems well to comprehend the wishes of its possessor. 
The writer once was accustomed to see a bullfinch, which would usually 
sing at the bidding of its mistress, unless strangers were in the room, when 
it would persist in silence. Sometimes, after a great deal of coaxing, the 
bird*would begin ; but it seemed to have a mischievous pleasure in making 
the audience wait, and would, after uttering the prelude, again relapse 
into silence. When in very obstinate moods, it would require from its 
mistress some further inducement than mere caresses and persuasions before 
commencing ; but on her fetching some little branch of a tree, or even a 
straw, or piece of thread, the bird would whistle its air sweetly and loudly, 
then pause and peck the hand of its mistress as if to claim its reward. 
Buffon says that tame bullfinches which have escaped from the aviary, and 
lived for a year at liberty in the woods, have been known to return to the 
mistress*who had petted them, and never again to leave her; while others, 
when forced to leave their master, have pined and died of grief. A bull- 
finch, too, which was much attached to its owner, was subject to frightful 
dreams, under the influence of which it would fall from its perch, and dash 
itself against its cage. But no sooner did it hear the soothing tones which 
its master would address to it, than it returned to its perch and to its sleep 
in confidence and happiness. Bechstein says that a bullfinch may be trusted 
to go awhile to the woods, and come back again; and that, especially if its 
mate be left behind, the affectionate bird will assuredly return. If 
unkindly treated, or roughly handled, it will die suddenly, or fall into fits. 
Sir William Parsons records a most remarkable instance of its attachment. 
He had one of these birds which he had taught to whistle “ God save the 
King.” He went abroad, leaving this bird in the care of his sister, and 
on his return, was told that his bullfinch was very ill. With feelings of 
sorrow, Sir William went up to the cage, opened the door, put in his hand, 
addressed the bird in the usual endearing manner, when it opened its eyes 
feebly, shook its feathers, by a great effort reached the outstretched finger 
of its master, feebly piped “ God save the King,” and expired. 

The bullfinch is no favourite with the gardeners, for it destroys many 
early buds of our fruit-trees, stripping the apples, pears, plums, goose- 
berries, and cherries of the gardens; and then going away to the sloe 
bushes, and doing sad havoe in the hedges. Its strong bill also enables it 
to get at the seeds which lie in the cones of the fir, and in the beech mast, 
and it eats corn, flax-seed, and the seeds of the nettles. It cannot be 
pleaded in behalf of this, as of some other birds, that it selects for its food 
such buds as have a worm enclosed within their folds ; for it is the bud 
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itself which is the delight of the bullfinch, and thus in winter and early 
spring it is sadly destructive to fruit lands. A writer in the ‘ Magazine of 
Natural History’ says :—“ Witnessing, a few springs since, the havoc made 
by a number of bullfinches on two thriving young codlin-trees, that for 
several years had blossomed and borne profusely, and had, at that time, 
every appearance of health, my curiosity was excited on this subject, and I 
then saw opened the crops of two of these depredators. They were wholly 
filled with the vegetable matter on which the birds had been feeding, and 
which did not appear to contain insects of any kind. Since that time the 
codlin-trees have never grown with so much vigour as they did previously, 
many branches being so entirely stripped of buds that they never recovered. 
This spring the trial was repeated; and when the trees were in a more 
advanced state—in fact, just as the leaves were beginning to expand, and 
the blossom-buds to make their appearance—a culprit bullfinch was killed 
in the very act, an unswallowed morsel yet remaining in his bill, to bear 
witness against hira. This was a single flower-bud, with all its parts yet 
entire; but those buds with which its crop, the passage thence to the 
gizzard, and the gizzard itself, were completely filled, appeared to consist 
only of the future fruit with the stamens and pistils attached to it#but 
stripped of calyx and petals and of its internal covering. The antlers, 
large in comparison with the rest, and nearly as large as they would have 
been had the flower been suffered to open, were even in that state curiously 
and beautifully apparent; and on a careful examination beneath a micro- 
scope, no vestige of anything like disease or insects could be discovered. 
Beneath the trees themselves, the ground was thickly strewed with the 
parts of the flowers rejected by these nice and accurate dissectors, which 
parts invariably consisted of the calyx and petals yet remaining attached 
together. It appears to me that the buds are destroyed for the sake of the 
interior parts of the fruit and flowers, by these enemies to trees of the 
Prunus and Pyrus kinds; as eowslips and primroses are by the other birds, 
for the purpose of devouring their minute and yet imperfect seeds.” A 
pair of bullfinches have been known also to strip a considerable-sized plum- 
tree of every bud in the course of two days. Bishop Mant notices its 
feeding on the fruits :— 


“ Deep in the thorns’ entangled maze, 
Or where the fruit-trees’ thickening sprays 
Yield a secure and close retreat, 
The dusky bullfinch plans her seat. 
There, where you see the cluster’d boughs 
Put forth the opening bud, her spouse, 
With mantle grey and jet-like head, 
And flaming breast of crimson red, 
Is pereh’d with hard and hawk-like beak, 
Intent the embryo food to seek ; 
Nor ceases from his pleasing toil, 
The orchard’s budding hope to spoil, 
Unless, with quick and timid glance 
Of his dark eye, your dread advance 
He notice, and your search evade, 
Hid in the thicket’s pathless shade.” 


The shyness of the bullfinch renders it little seen, and it would often 
escape notice, but for the soft plaintive whistle with which it calls its com- 
panions, or the low short twitter which it makes while feeding. Yet it is a 
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common bird in the wooded districts of our land, coming also into orchards 
and gardens. It is a widely-spread species, and frequent in most of the 
northern countries of Europe, only occurring in Southern. Europe as a bird 


of passage. It is especially common in the mountainous forests of Germany. 
With us it resides all the year. 


ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA AND THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


Tue following extract from a letter addressed by M. H. Not, architect, to 
the editor of a French journal, may perhaps be not uninteresting to our 
readers :-— 

“T have just returned from San Francisco by the route of the Isthmus 
and Lake of Nicaragua, and the directions which I herewith send you may, 
I think, be useful and interesting to your readers. If you think well, I 
should wish you to publish herewith the subjoined map, which compre- 
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hends not merely the route in question, but also the United States, Mexico, 
&c., and may, therefore, help to illustrate in some measure the great 
question of the day, viz., the union of the two oceans by means of a 
canal. 

‘‘ Two routes are already open to traffic; the third that of Tehuantepec, 
is as yet merely a project. I will proceed to detail my views of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two former. 

“ The Isthmus of Panama possesses the great recommendation of having 
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been long known, and of being furnished with well-organized arrangements 
for travelling ; therefore I would advise ladies in particular to adopt this 
route, at least for the present, although the road must be confessed to be 
the more dangerous of the two. 

“ By the Isthmus of Nicaragua, on the other | and, three or four days may 
be gained, but the line of route is not yet well organized ; nevertheless, the 
competition between this line and that of Panama is already great, in 
consequence of the charges on the former being less than on the latter. 
There is no danger attending the journey of five leagues on mules, the 
roads being good the whole way. 

“Our own voyage by this route had, however, some few drawbacks. We 
left San Francisco on the Ist of October, in the steamer ‘ Independent’ 
(which was on her last voyage, her engines not being powerful enough) ; 
and we did not reach San Juan-du-Sur until the 17th, having, meantime, 
put into Acapulco for coals. This little town is the only port at which 
travellers, who have taken the land route through Mexico, can embark on 
the Pacific. Being in only sixteen degrees north latitude, the heat is very 
great there, and fever prevails almost constantly. A short time after our 
being there, an earthquake destroyed several houses in this port. Two 
frightful storms attacked our vessel before our arrival at San Juan-du-Sur, 
and formed a magnificent spectacle, the lightning appearing to flash from 
ten different points of the heavens at once; after which we were almost 
inundated by torrents of rain, such as are never seen except between 
the tropics. 

“On our arrival in port the company did not trouble themselves about our 
debarkation, which was effected by means of boats belonging to the natives, 
which came alongside to meet us. At the time of our going on shore the 
sea ran very high, so that these little barks found it difficult to keep near 
the ladder of the steamer, even when fastened with cramp-irons. The 
result was, that many trunks fell into the sea, and, amongst others, one 
belonging to M. Delatre, our indefatigable naturalist and artist, who was 
returning from California with a valuable collection. Happily this trunk 
was immediately regained, for it would have been a serious loss to science. 
Once safe on board your boat, you are brought near the shore, but not near 
enough to land dry-footed ; so you are obliged to get upon a man’s back to 
be carried ashore. The company ought to ‘remedy these inconveniences. 

‘* Opposite the place where we landed, we saw four or five hundred 
mules and some horses, in waiting for travellers. The company’s office is 
close by, whither we went to book our luggage, in readiness for the 
journey of five leagues on land. The cost of transport was thirteen sous 
(sixpence halfpenny) per American pound, and this is paid as a part of one’s 
fare. All the other incidental expenses of crossing the isthmus are in like 
manner chargeable to the traveller. After a good breakfast we set out 
on our route. It was noon; it had rained for several successive days, and 
the road, in many places very marshy, was certainly bad enough. In 
some places our horses fell, but very gently ; this we found they were in 
the habit of doing, taking care not to hurt themselves. At five o’clock 
we arrived at the village of La Vi ierge, on the shores of Lake Nicaragua. 
The road which we had traversed is extremely picturesque; the scenery 
always rendered beautiful by the perpetual verdure, being enlivened by 
tropical birds, and by splendid blue butterflies as large as small birds. 

“ After remaining four days in this village, w here rain fell in torrents 
during several hours of every day, we welcomed the arrival of the steam- 
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boat which was to enable us to continue our journey, and which conveyed 
hither nearly four hundred passengers bound for California. Immediately 
upon their leaving the vessel we took their places, and the same evening, 
at nine o'clock, we set out. The steamboat stopped at an island in the 
middle of the lake to take in her stock of wood, coal being as yet unknown 
here. The night being very dark, we made but slow progress. At ten 
o’clock in the morning we arrived at the extremity of the lake and the 
opening into the river, which extends its course from hence te the Atlantic. 
On the shores of the lake, near the embouchure of the river, are a few 
small houses covered with thatch, which form the beginning of a village 
named San Carlos. The banks of the river are lined with magnificent 
trees, lianas everywhere clinging to them, the weight of which makes 
them droop over the river, where they have the appearance of wishing to 
form a vast cradle. 

“ We continued our route until one o’clock, when, the river being no 
longer deep enough for our vessel, we were obliged to exchange it for 
another, which came close up to the side of the former for the transfer of 
passengers and luggage. In this new conveyance we travelled four or 
five leagues, when we arrived at the rapids, which are impassable to 
steamers. Here, therefore, we made another change, and after a five 
minutes’ walk on a beautiful road, came to some American public-houses, 
near which we found two little steamboats, in which passengers are stowed 
away like sheep in a fold. Much yet remains to be done by the company 
in order to render this part of the voyage as comfortable as it might be. 
After passing three hours in this village, where parroquets and monkeys 
seem to be as much at home in every house as the inhabitants themselves, 
we at last re-embarked on board one of the above-mentioned little steamers, 
which took us as far as the sea by three o’clock in the morning. We there 
went on board the American steamer ‘ Prometheus,’ bound for New 
York, and at seven o’clock in the morning a gun fired as the signal for our 
departure. 

‘* After three days’ sailing we came in sight of the Island-of Cuba, and 
on the morning of the 27th of October we arrived at Havanna, where we 
landed and entered the town, after having complied with the customary 
forms ; the first of which is to pay a toll of five francs (four shillings and 
twopence). The town is ancient, and built in the Spanish style; with 
magnificent promenades, in which palms, roses, and tropical trees take the 
place of our limes and chestnuts, giving the walks a charming aspect. At 
four o’clock we re-embarked, and continued our route towards New York, 
where we arrived on the morning of the 2nd of November, after a voyage 
of thirty-one days, which, but for delays, we might well have achieved in 
twenty-six days. From New York to France by steamer takes about 
twelve days, on the average; therefore it may be reckoned that the voyage 
from San Francisco to Paris is to be accomplished in thirty-eight days. 
The Government of the United States has in contemplation a railway across 
the country from the Missouri to San Francisco, by which (and this great 
people are pretty sure to carry it out) not more than from twenty to 
twenty-four days would be occupied by this very journey.” 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


A .rrT.e instrument has recently been figured in ‘ L’ Illustration’ (the 
French ‘ Illustrated News’), in structure most simple, and very easy to 
be operated with, to which the name zoomagnetoscope has been given— a 
long word, signifying “ that by which animal magnetism may be observed.” 
It is made as follows :—Cut off from a common bottle-cork a slice about 
half an inch thick, and into the centre stick a common sewing-needle, 
in such a way that when the cork is laid on the table the needle may 
be erect and have its point upwards. Take a strip of very thin paper— 
silver or tissue paper—two inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide ; 
fold it accurately in the middle, and having opened it so that one half 
may be perpendicular to the other, balance it on the point of the needle. 
Figure 1 represents the instrument of its proper size. To experiment with 
it, curve the hand into a hollow form, resting the top of the thumb 
on the top of the middle finger. Rest the hand, supported by the little 


finger, on the table, so that the needle may be in the centre of the hollow, 
taking care that room be left for the paper to revolve without touching the 
hand. Immediately the sheet of paper will begin to oscillate from side 
to side; but in the course of a few seconds it will be found to revolve 
with greater or less rapidity from left to right, if the operation be per- 
formed with the right hand ; from right to left if with the left hand. This 
is very curious ; but what has animal magnetism to do with it? Nothing! 
The true explanation of the phenomenon is, that the air near the wrist, 
heated by the warmth of the hand, is rarified, and, by the universal Jaw 
of nature, endeavours to ascend. In its way through the chimney formed 
by the fingers it encounters the wings of the strip of paper, and turns them 
round, first one and then the other, pretty much in the same way as the 
wind sets in motion the sails of a windmill. Figure 2 represents the 
instrument in action. 


C. A. J. 








